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Sermon on 1 Thess. 4, 1—7. 


The Holy Epistle for to-day is taken from the fourth chapter 
of the First Epistle of St. Paul to the congregation at Thessalonike. 
The great apostle had founded this congregation a few years before, 
while on his second great missionary journey,.and, though he had 
been very anxious to visit the brethren at Thessalonike for some time, 
he had not been able to do so. From the third chapter of this 
epistle, we gather that his solicitude for the spiritual welfare of the 
Thessalonians had prompted him, while he was detained at Athens, 
to send Timothy to Thessalonike to bear his greetings to the brethren, 
and to bring him news of the state of affairs in the congregation. 
Timothy’s report had been a report of good things, and had proved 
a great comfort to St. Paul in his manifold tribulations. His heart 
rejoiced when he heard that the brethren had remained steadfast in 
the faith, and he prayed that God would make them increase in 
love toward all men to the end that they might be established blame- 
less in holiness at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. And in 
the fourth chapter, from which our text is taken, we read that he 
urged the Thessalonians to walk so as to please God, and to abound 
therein more and more. 

Now of this striving to walk according to the will of God, he 
says: “For this is the will of God, even your sanctification.” Let me 
speak to you, therefore, this evening of 


SANCTIFICATION, 


and let us determine briefly, 
1. What is meant by the term sanctification; 
2. What are some of the essential characteristics of sanctification; 
3. What should prompt the Christian to strive for sanctification. 
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1. 
Our text begins with the words: “Futhermore, then, we beseech 
you, brethren ..... any matter,” vv. 1—6. These words are a de- 


scription of the process of sanctification. Before we begin the dis- 
cussion of the term sanctification, however, let us briefly consider a 
few Scriptural terms that are closely related to it in meaning, and 
let us carefully determine the import of each. 

Sanctification must not be confounded with holiness. To sanctify 
means “to make holy,” and sanctification, therefore, means the act, 
or process, of making holy. Now holiness, as used in the Scripture, 
is the name of one of the essential qualities of God, and, as applied 
to man, it is a similar quality. God is holy; 7. e., perfect, sinless, 
without any imperfection whatever of character and moral nature. 
And God requires that man should be holy, like unto Himself. “Be 
ye holy, for I am holy.” “Be ye therefore perfect even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” This state of absolute per- 
fection is called holiness. 

Again, sanctification must not be confounded with justification 
or the allied term righteousness. Both of these terms are employed 
a great deal in Holy Writ in the systematic presentation of the way 
of salvation, such as is given, for instance, by St. Paul in the Epistle 
to the Romans or in the Epistle to the Galatians. They are law 
terms taken from the language of the courtroom, and whenever 
justification is dealt with, it is presented under the image of a 
judicial procedure. 

The sinner is cited to appear before the judgment-seat of God, 
the Judge of all the earth. He is to be tried according to the holy 
Law of God, which is the expression of God’s holy will, and which 
demands of him nothing less than perfect holiness. He has not met 
the requirements. His very nature is sinful and unclean in the sight 
of God. He has heaped guilt upon guilt, and has merited nothing 
but eternal damnation. There is not one righteous man to be found, 
says the Scripture; they have all gone astray; they are all con- 
cluded under sin; all our righteousnesses are as filthy rags. Now 
that quality or condition of the accused that would secure for him a 
verdict of “not guilty,” innocence, is called righteousness in the Bible, 
and the act of pronouncing the sinner “not guilty,” or innocent, of 
acquitting him of the charges brought against him, of declaring him 
righteous, is called justification. But no sinner has this righteous- 
ness, and therefore no sinner can be justified before the judgment- 
seat of God. He must be pronounced guilty, and be cast out into 
outer darkness, where there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
But lo! Christ intercedes for him. The sinner has broken the Law; 
Christ has kept it to the letter. He has deserved eternal punish- 
ment; Christ has borne his punishment on the cross. He has not 
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lived a holy life; Christ has lived a life without spot or blemish. 
He has no righteousness; Christ offers a perfeet righteousness in 
his behalf. And this righteousness of Christ, which the sinner re- 
ceives by faith, is accepted by the Judge in full satisfaction of all 
claims and charges brought against the accused. He is acquitted, 
or, in the language of Scripture, he is justified. 

Again, the term sonctification itself is used in a wider and in a 
narrower sense. In the wider sense it includes all the dealings of 
God with the sinner, calling him, justifying him by faith, and pre- 
serving him in the true faith and in holiness of life to the end. 
In the narrower sense, however, it means only the last of these 
things; namely, the holy life the Christian leads after he has been 
justified by faith, and thereby has received forgiveness of sins and 
eternal life. ; 

In our text, the apostle is addressing Christians, believers, whom 
he urges to abound more and more in walking according to the will 
of God. He is clearly, therefore, employing the term sanctification 
in its narrower sense of the striving after holiness on the part of 
those that have been justified by faith in Christ. 

Now what does sanctification (making holy) in the narrower 
sense of the term imply? In the text just read, St. Paul mentions 
two things that the Christian should abstain from; namely, sexual 
impurity and dishonesty in his dealings with his fellow-man; and 
of abstaining from these things, he says, “This is your sanctification.” 
It must not be understood, however, that this is all that is required 
of the Christian, that this is all that is implied by sanctification. 
The apostle was not writing a compendium of Christian doctrine 
or a collection of rules for Christian conduct, but was giving prac- 
tical advice on two particular points; he was warning against two 
specific sins —sins which the congregation at Thessalonike was es- 
pecially exposed to, and which the world at that time, even as it 
does to-day, was inclined to make light of, in fact, scarcely to con- 
sider sins at all. For this reason the apostle mentions these sins 
in particular. 

Sanctification, however, implies a great deal more than the put- 
ting away of this or that particular sin. Having received how we 
ought to walk, says our text, we are to become more and more 
abundant in our conformity thereto. How we are to walk we can 
learn from the eternal Law of God, which, the Savior has said, 
shall never pass away, though heaven and earth pass away. It is 
not the Law, indeed, by which we are justified, but it is the Law 
from which we can learn which is that will of God in the conformity 
with which we are to abound more and more. Sanctification, then, 
does not consist in putting away one sin, or two sins, or many sins, 
but in striving to put away all sin. It is the growing ‘more and 
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more nearly perfect in all things. It is the inward change, the 
spiritual renewal, whereby the sinner, who has been justified by 
faith is transformed from an inwardly unrighteous into an inwardly 
righteous man. 

That this is what sanctification means is abundantly shown by 
the terms in which it is described in Holy Writ. The old sinful 
nature which must be renewed is variously described as “the old 
man” (Eph. 4, 22), “the flesh with its affections and lusts” (Gal. 
5, 24), “the body of sin” (Rom. 6, 6), “the members which are upon 
earth” (Col. 3, 10), “the sin that dwelleth in us” (Rom. 7, 17. 20). 
This old sinful nature must be put away, and its place must be 
taken by the “new man, which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness.” Briefly, then, Scripture describes sanctification 
as the putting away of the old man, of the sinful nature, and the 
- substituting therefor of the new man—the nurture of the new 
nature and the new life, which is engendered in the heart of the 
sinner the moment he is converted. ' 

The means whereby this is accomplished is not far to seek. It 
is daily repentance and conversion, daily turning from sin unto 
righteousness. The holy will of God is laid down in the Law, and 
exemplified in the life of our Savior Jesus Christ, who has fulfilled 
the Law to the letter. And if the Christian examines himself in 
the light of the holy will of God, he will find that his life is marred 
with imperfection and sin everywhere. But this knowledge will not 
be mere information, a dead, lifeless, ineffective thing, in his mind; 
it will lead him daily to repent of his sin, and daily to turn to 
Christ for forgiveness and for renewal of grace and strength. Clothed 
in this renewed strength, he will take up the good fight of faith, 
the struggle of the spirit against the flesh, and will not rest until 
the enemy is overcome. 

And it is not an easy victory that awaits the Christian. Nay, 
the enemy is strong and powerful, intrenched in the very fibers of 
our nature. He will not be easily overcome, nor will he yield after 
one defeat. The struggle is a struggle unto blood. It may imply the 
giving up of all those things that have the strongest hold upon our 
hearts and affections. It may be like cutting off a hand or plucking 
out an eye. Indeed, every one of us may have opportunity to know 
from his own experience that the apostle does not exaggerate when 
he speaks of this struggle as a crucifixion of the flesh (Gal. 5, 24), 
or as a mortification of our members (Col. 3, 5). 

Sanctification, then, is the inward renewal of the justified sinner 
according to the will of God as expressed in His Law, and as shown 
in the life of our great Exemplar Jesus Christ. And the means 
whereby this renewal is effected is daily repentance and conversion. 
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2. 

In the second place, let us consider some of the essential char- 
acteristics of sanctification. Our text says at the outset: “We be- 
seech you... more and more,” v. 1. These words clearly indicate 
that our sanctification must ever remain incomplete as long as we 
live in the body. They are addressed to every Christian at every 
period of his life. They urge him to an unbroken and incessant 
progress in holiness. Though he may have lived a long life of 
continued striving for holiness and perfection, and though he may 
have attained unto great heights, at all times he is “to abound more 
and more.” Sanctification has been described as a struggle with the 
sin that dwelleth within us, with our sinful nature, which is ever 
inclined to do that which is evil in the sight of God. And this 
fallen, sinful nature is always with us as long as we are clothed 
with this body of sin. Therefore the fight against it is not ended 
until it is ended in death; our sanctification is not perfect until we 
are made perfect in the life to come. Our whole life will be a 
long-drawn struggle of the new man with the old, of the spirit against 
the flesh, and our duty will remain ever the same, “to abound more 
and more,” to grow in perfection and holiness as the Scriptures 
abundantly testify. St. Paul says: “Not as though I had already 
attained ... this unto you,” Phil. 3, 12—15. From these words of 
St. Paul we learn two things: first, that the apostle conceived of 
his own sanctification, as well as of that of all other Christians, as 
ever imperfect; and, secondly, that perfection in Christian life con- 
sists in the unceasing, earnest striving for holiness. Yea, the thought 
that we can attain unto perfect sinlessness in this life is, perhaps, 
the most dangerous snare and delusion of Satan; for we read in the 
first chapter of the First Epistle of St. John: “If we say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” 

Now if we can never attain unto perfect holiness, can never, 
even after a lifelong endeavor, fulfill God’s Law, who will presume 
to say that he can do more than God has required of him? Even 
after we have done all that in our power lies and that we know of, 
we must confess that we are unprofitable servants who have deserved 
nothing but stripes. Away, therefore, with all works of self-devised 
holiness, with fasts and vigils, observance of Sabbath days and new 
moons, with set times and seasons! To those who offer unto the 
Lord such self-devised works of holiness, He will say: “Who hath 
required this at your hands?” “Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias 
prophesy of you, saying” (Matt. 15, 7), “This people honoreth .. . 
the tradition of men,” Mark 7, 6—8. 

Furthermore, sanctification is necessary — necessary if we are 
not to fall from grace. The sinner is justified, indeed, before God 
“without works, out of pure grace, for the sake of the bitter suffer- 
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ings, death, and resurrection of Christ, our Lord, alone, whose 
obedience is imputed to us for righteousness, through the Holy 
Spirit, by faith in the promises of the Gospel.” But there can 
be no faith without love, and where there are no good works, faith 
is dead, as James the Apostle says. Sanctification is indispensable 
if we would not lose faith again. As the heated iron glows, or the 
flaming torch gives off light, so sanctification, the renewal of life, 
follows justification, even as effect follows cause. 

Oh, they err greatly who think that sanctification is a matter of 
little importance; who vainly imagine that, since they cannot be 
justified by good works and their own righteousness, it therefore 
makes little difference whether their lives are regulated strictly ac- 
cording to the Word of God or no. Oh, most fatal error to make 
the grace of Christ a cloak of unrighteousness, an excuse for loose 
and lax living! “For,” says the Scripture (Rom. 8, 13), “if ye 
live after the flesh . . . shall live.” As soon as the struggle against 
gin ceases, as soon as the striving for holiness has left the heart of 
man, death, spiritual death, has set in. He has fallen from grace. 
His last estate is worse than the first, for he has added to the con- 
demnation of nature the condemnation of abused grace. 


3. 


Lastly, let us consider the motives for sanctification. “This is 
the will of God, even your sanctification.” We strive after holiness 
because it is the will of God that we should do so. Unholy, unclean 
living does not comport with a profession of faith in Christ Jesus, 
the Holy Child of God. Our Christian calling is a call “not to 
uncleanness,” as our text says, “but unto holiness.” God _ hates 
iniquity, and sin is an abomination unto Him. Therefore He has 
called us out of sin and uncleanness to purity and holiness. When- 
ever the Scripture speaks of the work of the salvation of man, of 
the new creation by grace in Christ Jesus, the end and purpose of 
it is good works and practical holiness. According to the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, God has chosen us, elected us, before the foundation 
of the world was laid, “that we should be holy and blameless.” And 
gratitude towards the God and Savior of our souls, who has saved 
us, and redeemed us from death and the devil, not with gold or 
silver, but with His holy, precious blood and with His bitter suffer- 
ings and death, who has called us with a holy calling, not unto un- 
cleanness, but unto holiness, will and must prompt us to do the will 
of God in every respect. 

For the Christian, then, to turn back to a life of sin would be a 
deliberate denial of his calling—a base ingratitude. By doing so, 
he denies the Lord that has bought him; he crucifies to himself the 
Son of God afresh, and brings upon himself a swift destruction. 
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These last words, taken from the First Epistle of St. Peter, 
indicate a second consideration which should prompt the Christian 
to strive for holiness; namely, that of fear. Our text urges the 
same consideration in the words: “For God is the avenger of all 
such, as we also have forewarned you and testified.” It is an 
emphatic and most solemn warning with which the apostle closes 
his exhortation. The Lord will avenge. These words, however, must 
be rightly understood. The Christian, inasmuch as he is a new 
creature, inasmuch as he has tasted of the sweetness of the love of 
Jesus, is not prompted to holy living by fear of punishment. But 
there is in him, and remains to the end, the old man, with whom the 
new man is engaged in deadly warfare; there remains the flesh ever 
lusting against the spirit. And in the struggle with the flesh and 
its evil affections and lusts, in the fight against the old man and his 
sinful desires and inclinations, the threat that God is an avenger 
of all such, i. e., not only of the two sins mentioned in particular, 
but of all sin and unholiness, is a powerful weapon in the hands of 
the new spiritual man. 

May the love of our God and Savior Jesus Christ; who has 
saved us and redeemed us with His holy, precious blood and with 
His bitter suffering and death, fill our hearts with love and gratitude 
towards Him who has loved’ us first, that we may walk in the paths 
of holiness and purity, ever putting away that which is sinful and 
unclean, and striving for that which is pure and holy and well- 
pleasing in His sight. May the love of Him who has called us from 
darkness into light ever keep us walking in the light. May every 
thought of our hearts be bent upon knowing His holy will, and every 
effort of our hearts and minds be directed towards doing that holy 
will. May we ever follow the example of the Holy Child of God, 
thus making our calling and election sure, in oder that we may be 
found “unblamable in holiness before God, even our Father, at the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ with all His saints.” God grant 
this unto us all! Amen. W. L. Mott. 


Sermon Outlines for Lenten Season. 


III. 
Marr. 27, 39—43. 


“Let me fall into the hands of the Lord,” ete., 2 Sam. 24, 12. 13 — 
the request of David when Gad, the prophet, was sent to him by an 
angry God, and brought him the choice of three afflictions. David, 
after agitating the mournful choice, determines: V. 14. Nor can 
we but acquiesce in the choice. It is by all means more preferable 
to fall into the hands of the Lord, even though He inflict the 
severest punishment, for as David says: “His mercies are great!” 
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But as for men, they are cruel, hard-hearted; yes, they who have 
most need of pardon and patience themselves will be found to be the 
very ones who have the least pity for their fellow-men. 


THE MOCKERY UNDER THE CROSS. 


1. Its perpetrators; 2. Lessons from it. 
1% 


Simon of Cyrene had relieved himself of the cross; for the 
Savior the real labor began. While the soldiers were busy with the 
preparatory part of their hideous work, the crowd stood mute. No 
blow of the mallet driving in the rugged nails through his flesh was 
lost. Mute they were also as the cross, with the victim pinioned to 
it, was raised and settled in its place. But then, when lifted up for 
all to behold was the face they had buffeted and spit upon, and when 
the lips of the Sufferer had parted in a prayer for pardon, there broke 
out a storm of execration, a wild flood of clamor and insult. Brief 
as is the Gospel record, it yet clearly shows that, for the first half 
hour or so of our Lord’s time upon the cross, the air about Him 
rang with all sorts of sarcastic and stinging taunts and questions. 
Not like you and I once hope to pass away from earth, with loving 
faces bending sorrowfully over us, with gentle hands wiping the death 
damp from our brows, did the Savior pass away. He looked down 
upon a sea of faces, whose eyes flashed hatred, whose white beards 
tossed like angry foam upon the waves, whose lips, like malignant 
and poisonous bows, were sending out sharp arrows of cruel speech. 
V. 40, cried some who had heard the testimony of the false witnesses 
at the trial. V. 42, shouted others, mindful of His deeds of kind- 
ness and help. He cannot do that! A diabolical spirit had taken 
possession of them. That wretch hanging in his blood deserves 
nothing but contempt to his last breath. And who were they that 
thus gave vent to their feelings? Common rabbi, “ordinary” people, 
socially degraded and abject, v. 41.— How we are inclined to think 
ourselves that human nature takes on a better character when draped 
with a little learning, station, and dress! In spite of their affected 
and conventional decorum and dignity, they could not resist the 
occasion. Had He not called them hypocrites and vipers? Now 
their turn had come. They had succeeded in getting Him to that 
place. The evil of their base and bitter hearts flares up. 


2. 


What can we learn from this scene? First, in regard to our 
Savior, we sing in Passiontide’s most familiar hymn: “O Lamb 
of God... Though mocked amid Thine anguish.” It was not that 
He did not feel it. “Reproach,” He said, “hath broken my heart.” 
He was delicately sensitive to abuse and insult; those taunts cut 
Him deeper than the rugged nails that were piercing His flesh. Nor 
was it endured because He could not have prevented it. Old Testa- 
ment history records that when Korah and his company had risen 
up in rebellion against the high-priestly dignity of Aaron, the earth 
opened her mouth and literally swallowed them up, carrying them 
down into the bottomless pit; and here was more than Aaron — the 
King of kings, the Lord of lords. One beckon of that Almighty arm, 
one single glance of those omnipotent eyes, and those wretches would 
have been scorched to ashes, and would have disappeared from the 
face of the earth. No such manifestation of divine power, not even 
like that in Gethsemane’s Garden, when they fell back on the ground 


x 
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before Him, — not a word of protest, never a groan escaped His lips. 
In serene resignation, patient, meek, and lowly, as if it had to be so, 
He endured it all. And, indeed, it had to be so; thus was it decreed 
in the counsel of eternal and judicial Love. “The cup” had to be 
drunk; it was not possible that it should pass and man be saved. 
The Lord had made the iniquity of us all to be meet upon Him — 
had made Him who knew no sin to be sin for us, 1 Pet. 2, 23; 
2 Cor: 5, 21. 

Note how the words which are directed against Him in taunt 
and calumny are a testimony to His honor and glory. “He 
saved,” etc., they admit, thus bearing witness to His miracles of 
kindness and love which He had done in great power and grace 
among them. “He trusted in God,” they clamor, thus confirming 
that in piety and holy consecration He had dwelt among them. 
“He said,” they shout, “I am the Son of God,” and unconsciously 
herald to the world His claims. The Psalmist declares that the very 
wrath of man is made to praise God. Here is an instance. Their 
whole speech and the entire scene, after all, redounds to Christ’s glory. 

(Application to ourselves.) In some old paintings of the cruci- 
fixion the spectators are clad in the costumes of the painters’ own 
time. These Roman soldiers are dressed in the armor of mediaeval 
knight and Jewish priests in the robes of popish monks. The in- 
congruity may cause one to smile, and yet a terrible irony underlies 
the seeming ignorance; the painter meant to say to each one who 
might survey the picture: Thou art the man. We must not let the 
changes which have taken place in the externals and accessories mis- 
lead us into the belief that the main facts and principles have 
changed —that there is a different human nature now from that 
which was displayed on Calvary; in other words, there are plenty of 
those who would, if the scenes could be reenacted, vilify Him in the 
hatred of their foul hearts. No sublimer personage, universally ad- 
mitted, has ever trodden earth’s soil than this Rabbi of Nazareth, 
a teacher of divine wisdom, a paragon of virtue; no grander in- 
stitution exists than the organization He has founded — the Church; 
on it, for the last 2000 years, has depended, and still depends, the 
highest good of God to man. What book can compare with the book 
that tells of Him, called the Book of all books —the Bible? What 
has made us what we are, a free, independent, and civilized nation? 
The center of all—the cross. And yet, like that rabble on Calvary, 
there are many who vilify Him by word of mouth and by effusion | 
of pen—speak and write all manner of evil against Him, delight in 
taunting and sneering at His blessed name, at His holy body, the 
Christian Church. His claims to be the Messiah, God’s Son, what 
reproach and obloquy are heaped upon it! And those who are 
loudest and most villainous, come they from the ranks of the common 
people, or from the class ‘of the respectable and learned, the high 
priests and scribes, the teachers of religion? There’s theosophy, and 
there’s Christian Science and Higher Criticism. “Be not deceived, 
God is not mocked,” declares the apostle. In due time visitation 
came upon these transgressors; vengeance, with the velvety foot and 
iron hand, overtook these revilers and hurled them into exile, death, 
and disgrace. The day will come when all who in their madness 
rise up against the Lord’s Anointed, in mockery deride Him and 
what is His, shall call upon the rocks to fall upon them, Rev. 6, 16. 

The disciple is not above.his Master. We must not expect to 
remain exempt. Live as nobly as you will, be as cautious and con- 
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siderate as ever you may, strive to do the best you can, you cannot 
escape hasty judgment, adverse criticism, calumny. What then? 
It is reported of Luther that one day a man came to him, and with 
many tears poured out his heart to him. Luther took a crucifix 
that was standing on his table, and holding it up before the com- 
plainant, remarked, “My dear friend, look upon this Man, and con- 
sider what He endured, and you will feel more satisfied.” Precious 
advice! Let us follow it! What a soothing, strengthening effect a 
glance upon the cross has! How it can nerve us, erect us! 


IV. 
JOHN 18, 33—88. 


In meditation hitherto we regarded the agony in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, and listened to Christ’s confession before the Jewish 
council, and gradually we come to that day, the saddest and yet most 
blessed in the annals of the Church and of the world—the great 
atonement day of humanity. 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 
1. The accusation; 2. The defense. 


Jerusalem is in unwonted commotion. Masses of men are moving 
excitedly along the streets. A spectacle like that which now presents 
itself had never before been enacted. The whole Sanhedrin has 
risen to conduct a prisoner, whom they had condemned to death, to 
the Roman governor. Do not stop to identify the man. A single 
glance and you recognize Him. ’Tis the same man whom they had 
dragged from Gethsemane’s Garden to Annas and from Annas to 
Caiaphas, whom, after the mockery of a trial, they had smitten 
and buffeted and blindfolded and mocked — Jesus, the Rabbi from 
Nazareth; that’s the name of the prisoner. And with Him in their 
midst, the procession moves along — on to the palace of the governor. 
It is well known that the Jews, in the days of the Savior, were not 
politically free, but under the rule of the Emperor of Rome. The 
Roman empire had committed the administration of their extensive 
provinces into the hands of governors. Hence, the march on this 
occasion to the residence of that official, the Roman governor. To 
him, among other authority, was given the final decision in all im- 
portant judicial or court affairs. A long walk it was, from Caiaphas’ 
palace thither, but the aristocratic leaders of the Jewish clergy seemed 
to make nothing of that. It was a specially sacred day, the morning 
of the day just before the great Jewish Passover, a time when these 
men ought to have been busy preparing themselves in holy devotion. 
But they seem to have quite forgotten the occasion. Their minds 
are occupied with but one thing—the case of this prisoner. And 
thus they arrive at the Praetorium, Gabbatha, meaning the Pavement, 
the judgment hall of the governor. The governor, previously in- 
formed of their coming, steps out upon the balcony of his residence. 
It is the first time we meet with this man in our devotion. Pause 
to look at him! His name was Pontius Pilate, a name which will 
be mentioned as long as the Bible is read and the Second Article 
of the Christian Creed with its confession: “Suffered under Pontius 
Pilate,” is spoken. A self-willed and typical representative of the 
most cruel and oppressive governors the world has ever known — 
the Roman, who had no scruples of resorting to most tyrannical 
meanness whenever it seemed fit, which was frequent. On the other 
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hand, it must be remembered that his position was not an easy one. 
The Jews were the most stubborn people, whom only an officer of 
much experience and ability could hope to control, and the eircum- 
stance that Pilate held his office ten years indicates that he must 
have been a statesman of no ordinary kind. He it is, then, that 
appears to the tumultuous crowd before his palace, and, with a glance 
at the prisoner, puts the official question, “What accusations bring ye 
against this man?” What are the charges? This was common 
justice. Yet, what were they, the Jewish rulers, to answer? They 
had condemned Jesus, as we heard, for blasphemy, because He had 
claimed to be the Christ, the Son of God; but they would not dare 
to say this to the heathen governor. He would have laughed them 
outright to scorn. What, then, were they to say? Embarrassed and 
chagrined, Caiaphas tried to meet the difficulty by acting the position 
of the accusers. With surly and offended boldness, he says: “If 
this man were not a malefactor, we would not have delivered Him 
up unto thee.” That “we” was more than Pilate was willing to 
submit to, and preferring in every instance to be unmolested with 
their law-suits, he just-as curtly flings back at them: “Then take 
ye Him and judge Him according to your law.” It must be borne 
in mind that, though the Romans governed the land, the Jewish 
courts still had jurisdiction over. certain kinds of offenses; the 
graver cases, however, especially all those that involved- the death 
sentence, had to go before the governor, and he (ignoring their self- 
exalted importance and the bluff which they first tried) throws the 
matter back into their hands, the very thing which they wanted. The 
death sentence would have been thwarted, and accordingly, necessity 
being the mother of invention, their fertile and shrewd minds invent 
the following charges: “We find this fellow perverting the nation 
and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar,” 2. e., the Roman emperor, 
“saying that He Himself is Christ, a King.” That in other words 
meant: “This fellow,” as they contemptuously called Him, is a 
revolutionist, a dangerous rival of the Roman emperor, and so guilty 
of treason. There, then, was the charge, formally entered, and the 
Roman law required that a man had to be heard in his own defense, 
and so Pilate proceeds to hear what Jesus had to say touching the 
charges. That he might be free from interruptions by the boisterous 
crowd, he retired from the platform and commanded the prisoner to 
be brought into the judgment hall. Looking the prisoner square 
into the eyes, he asks: v. 33. Here was fairness and fine judicial 
knowledge: fairness, because this was the first time since Jesus 
was arrested that He was asked to state His side of the case; fine 
judicial knowledge, because the gravest charge was taken up first, 
whether Jesus made Himself a King. If this charge was proved, 
no other accusations were needed for the death sentence; if this one 
was false, the other charges would receive their proper treatment; 
but this one affected the death sentence, the thing for which the 
elders clamored. And what does Jesus answer? V. 34. In other 
words: “Pontius Pilate, you are the governor of this nation, you are 
perfectly well acquainted with every political move; surely, your 
spies and officers would long ago have reported me to you if I had 
been a dangerous man. Why listen to mere hearsay on the part 
of my accusers in so important a matter?” We can imagine, if the 
fearless, self-composed behavior impressed the governor, what must 
have been his impression when he heard that burst of wisdom! That 
one simple question of the prisoner had cleared up the whole matter. 
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But by that reply Christ had only assured His judge indirectly, and 
so He continues: v. 37. In amazement the governor listened to the 
speech, but it transported him too much into the realms of hallu- 
cinations and abstraction, and he was not there to deal with such 
things, and so abruptly ends the colloquy: “Truth!” he exclaims 
flippantly; “truth— what is truth?” Rising from his seat, he goes 
out to the multitude and declares the absolute innocence of the man, 
v. 38. Nor did he change his opinion. That he finally delivered 
Him over was due to other reasons: his corrupt administration and 
the fear that these Jewish rulers might carry out their threat that 
if he left this prisoner go, they would report him to the emperor. 

Jhrist a King. Externally not a single vestige of royalty about 
Him; no kingly retinue and splendidly attired courtiers attend Him; 
no royal diadem adorns His brow, rather prickly thorns piercing 
deeply into His aching temples; no scepter of authority rests in 
His hand, only a reed placed there in mockery — and yet, for all that, 
a King, a King in disguise, as the unjust governor, directed by the 
overruling hand of Providence, had to write on the cross: “Jesus 
of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” One beckon of those hands so weak 
and pulseless as scarce able to hold the trembling reed, one single 
wave, and the earth would have opened her mouth and swallowed 
His malicious tormentors. One word from those lips, pale and 
bloodless, and instantly twelve legions of angels, arrayed in flitting 
armament, would have flamed about Him in deliverance. As it was, 
the recollection of that King never left the vacillating governor, but 
haunted him to the day when, tradition says, a miserable suicide, 
he perished, in desolate Gaul, whither he had been banished by his 
emperor. As it was, the recollection of that King was never for- 
gotten, and is not forgotten to this day by the people who clamored, 
“Crucity, crucify Him! We have no king but Caesar!” Thirty- 
seven years afterwards—ıt was at expressly the same time and 
place — they discovered what sort of a king Caesar was, when he 
reduced their city to ashes and sent them wandering over the earth. 
As it is, the Roman empire, strong and massive as it was, has long 
fallen to pieces, but the kingdom of this King stands, and it will 
continue to stand as long as the sun and moon endure; for His 
kingdom, as He declared, is not of this world, but a spiritual, a 
heavenly kingdom. — Question: Do we recognize Him to be such a 
King? Do we belong to His kingdom? Pontius Pilate was greatly 
impressed with that King, and yet He was so far from His kingdom 
as to pronounce condemnation upon Him. Admiration alone will 
not do; only one thing will do—to gaze upon that figure standing 
“ yonder in Pilate’s judgment hall, with the faded soldier’s mantle 
about His person, the marks of contempt and violence upon His 
body and brow, and as you gaze, repeat in faith: “Who has re- 
deemed me... kingdom.” (Second Article.) 


Vis 
Luxe 23, 5—12. 

During the trial of Jesus before Pontius Pilate a lull,— for a 
short while the scene changed. When Pilate heard that Jesus was 
from Galilee, he sent Jesus to Herod, who had legal jurisdiction 
over Galilee. Not as if Pilate cared for Herod and his rights and 
opinion, but Pilate was not anxious to condemn Jesus; in fact, he 
was eager to get rid of any decision in the matter, and therefore 
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readily accepted what seemed to him a loophole of escape, a chance 
to shift the decision, the responsibility of the guilt or innocence of 
the prisoner, on some one else. 


CHRIST BEFORE HEROD. 
i. The frivolity of the one; 2. The majesty of the other. 


Le 


Both at the beginning and at the end of the Lord’s earthly 
career we meet a Herod. The father of this one, called Herod the 
Great, had slaughtered the innocent babes of Bethlehem, murdered 
his noble wife Mariamne and his own sons. The Emperor Augustus 
is reported to have said, “It is better to be Herod’s swine than 
his child.” “The apple drops not far from the stem” —the son, 
ealled Herod Antipas, was scarcely less disreputable and frivolous. 
In his youth he had received a careful education; but training of 
the mind does not ennoble the character, as seen in his instance. 
Married to a daughter of Aretas, the King of Arabia Petrea, his 
intrigues and his sensuality led him to divorce his wife and to 
enter into the union with Herodias, his own niece, as well as the 
wife of his half-brother Philip. Rebuked by John, he cast the 
fearless preacher into a dungeon. Murder of John, Matt. 14. In 
conformity with a custom, he had come from his provinee to Jeru- 
salem to keep the passover. To him Jesus was sent for judgment. 

V. 8: “And... things of him.” Thus far, no finer testimony 
eould be given of the king. Nothing nobler nor more beautiful 
ean be said of any one. To have heard many things of Jesus and 
to be desirous to see and know Him, that means Christianity, 
salvation. Beauty marred, pleasant expectations brought to naught 
by the subsequent remark, v. 8. Not the desire of a person wishing 
to be instructed in matters of soul and salvation. Merely a desire 
of a man that looked forward to some moments of pleasurable amuse- 
ment and pastime. Society with all its whirl and gayety gets ex- 
ceedingly tiresome and stale sometimes and wants new fads and 
fashions, novel engagements and spectacles. This sort of thing, 
extraordinary diversion, Herod expected from the illustrious Rabbi 
of Nazareth. Like some great juggler or magician, He should 
perform a miracle. What a delightful hour might be spent! 

V. 9. The evangelist does not record questions. Good reason. 
Too trivial and detestable to soil the pages of God’s Book. V. 9b. 
Why. should he? Our Savior, omniscient, treats every one as he 
deserves. He never hesitated to converse with the lowest of the 
low, from the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well to the dying thief 
on the cross. He could keep silence equally as well, and His 
silence was always ominous, evidence that all talking to that soul 
was in vain. That He had made no mistake in this case is evident 
from the concluding scene. Herod, seeing the futility of his efforts, 
and vexed at the slight offered his dignity, turns the proceedings 
into a joke. V. 11. Insult and derision. A king must look like 
a king, and wear a shining white garment. The palace meanwhile 
rings with noise over this jovial sport. 

2 


we 


Number of particulars — most painful and humiliating for our 
Lord in that scene, v. 10. The idle curiosity from the royal court. 
Upon his throne, the dignified sinner; at his side, Herodias, his 
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voluptuous and adulterous wife; his giddy daughter Salome; round 
about the courtiers and prominent men of Galilee, all gazing curiously 
upon the wonder-worker who was to while away for them some weary 
hours. Again, ears offended by those impertinent questions and His 
righteous soul vexed at the frivolous treatment that followed His 
silence, and at the end, the caricature of royalty, perhaps even to 
stamp him as a lunatic and simpleton, since it was customary in 
Israel to clothe these unfortunate people in white upper garments. — 
One should think the measure was full, and we wonder how the most 
holy God could quietly have borne to see such degradation of the 
Savior without sending forth the lightnings of His wrath upon the 
miserable offenders, or that the Savior Himself, with a wave of 
His hand, did not dash the reckless company to the bottom of hell. 
But He does not move a finger. In total silence He resigns Himself 
to it all, and why? You know it, dear Lenten Christian. He stood 
in our stead. — Application. 

Testimony of majesty. a. V. 8. From this we learn that the 
name of Jesus had spread over the entire land, and had been as- 
sociated with occurrences which made Herod burn with desire to 
make His formal acquaintance. b. He expects a miracle. Evidence 
that Jesus actually performed miracles among the people. Herod 
did not intend first to try whether Jesus could work miracles; he 
took that for granted in the testimony of others who had witnessed 
them. c. He questions the Savior many matters, which proves that 
he had heard of the “great wisdom” of the Nazarene. d. Even in 
the white robe that Herod cast over the prisoner in mockery, our 
spiritual eye detects a sign of honor. White garments are every- 
where regarded as a symbol of purity and holiness. The Jewish 
high priest, on the great Day of Atonement, went into the holy of 
holies attired in white robes. The angels, whenever they became 
manifest to men, were arrayed in white garments. In the Book of 
Revelation, the great multitude around the throne of God is de- 
scribed as arrayed in white. e. The deep-rooted disagreement which 
had for years existed between Pontius Pilate and Herod suddenly 
terminated, changing into friendly feeling. The transfer of a com- 
mon criminal or a notorious fanatic and swindler would not have 
been attended by any such effect, rather regarded as an insult. 

As to Herod’s end, this is quickly told. Urged by his evil 
genius, Herodias, he went with her to Rome to sue from the emperor 
the title of king. But the report of his misdeeds had preceded him, 
and instead of being honored with the title he sought, he, with his 
wife Herodias, was banished to Gaul, where he died in exile and 
disgrace, without a tear to bedew his memories in this world 
and without a hope to cheer him in his expectations of another. 
Luke 2, 34. 


VI. 
JOHN 19, 23. 24. 


One of the grandest proofs that the Bible was penned by the 
inspiration of God are the prophecies. Take, e. g., the 22d Psalm. 
Beginning with the utterance v. 1, it describes the condition of one 
in direst agony. Vv. 6, 7, 15, and 16, are some of the plaintive 
strains the psalm expresses, and who, we question, is the sufferer? 
David? Nothing in the life of the sweet singer of Israel — nothing 
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in the career of the shepherd king that, in the least, compares with 
such experience; David never passed through such agonies. Not his 
own suffering does he there depict, but the sufferings of another, 
and that 1500 years before they occurred, and yet withal so faithfully, 
so carefully delineated in finest detail, that, as stated, it is only by 
reason of the Spirit of God inspiring him so to write, revealing to 
the believers of the Old Testament already the passion of their 
Messiah, — it is only thus we can explain this remarkable psalm. 
Among the features portrayed in Ps. 22, one that may appear ex- 
tremely insignificant; and yet is mentioned by all four of the holy 
writers that record the passion story, is given in the 19th verse. 


THE PARTING OF CHRIST’S GARMENTS. 


1. The deep humiliation of our Lord; 
2. The conduct of the soldiers; 
3. Its spiritual meaning. 


1. 


The cruel task completed; our Lord stretched upon the beams 
of the cross, the heavy nails driven through hands and feet, and the 
cumbersome fabric then lifted up with its living and helpless lord, 
and left down with a jolt into the hole dug for it. There, then, it 
stands before our eyes, with our Savior pinioned to it, naked, destitute 
of garment, with perhaps a linen cloth about his loins. Poor did He 
come into this world, a manger at the outset His cradle and scanty 
swaddling clothes His dress; poor did He pass through this world, 
having not where to place His head; poor did He depart this life, 
the world begrudging Him even the few modest garments that en- 
wrapped His body. 

Casting our eyes from the summit to the foot of the cross, four 
soldiers, the same that had performed the cruel work of crucifixion, 
cowered together. Busily engaged. Between them lies the clothing 
of the victim — their perquisite for the bloody task. Four in number, 
they each were to receive a part, and so they take the upper garment, 
the cloak, and divide it into four equal parts by ripping the seams. 
But on closely examining the coat, or tunic, they see that it is in 
one piece, without seam, woven entirely throughout. To rip this 
vesture would spoil it. Rather, therefore, than take worthless fringed 
pieces, they would chance it off, v. 24a. The view that meets our 
eye is that of the nude Savior and of the gambling soldiers. What 
a humiliation for our blessed Lord! 

a. When our original parents had fallen into sin, Gen. 3, 17, the 
Lord God, to sanctify this feeling of shame, substituted coats of 
skin, v. 21. For that nakedness and shame realized in consequence of 
sin, our Lord, as our divine Substitute, atoned on the cross. What 
are the garments we wear but a reminder of man’s fall into sin, 
and of the innocency he then forfeited ? 


b. Again it has been suggested that our Lord, devoid of dress, 
atoned for our sins of dress. Not an unworthy thought. 1 Tim. 2, 
9. 10; 1 Pet. 3, 3. 4. What vanity and senseless frivolity does not 
connect with this matter of dress! What unwarranted expenditures 
of precious time and thought and means, for all of which we are 
answerable to God. As in all else, so in this particular, let us 
bethink ourselves as Christians, heed the admonition, and make the 
application. 
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2. 


Again, the conduct of the soldiers. “These things therefore the 
soldiers did,” writes St. John as if he would invite close attention 
to this scene. ; 

a. The contrast between the Man on the cross and those cowering 
under it. There, the flower of all mankind, the fairest among mortals, 
the Perfect One and Model; here, men drawn from the meanest and, 
very frequently, from the most profligate of mankind. What cared 
they for that Sufferer, that Hebrew Rabbi? Perhaps they had been 
the very fellows who had made light of Him, platted the crown that 
pierced His brow, and put the mocking reed in His hand. And yet 
He cared for them. It was for those that He was there agonizing, 
that He offered up that interceding prayer: “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” That is the sort of a merciful 
Savior we have! None, not even the most menial and depraved, are 
beyond His concern. As they stood beneath His cross, they. may 
still find room now. And what their conduet? 

b. Their interest centers in the garments. As to Him that wore © 
them, He is disposed of; over these let the dice rattle in the brazen 
helmet whose they shall be; for, if successful, it means a good 
draught of wine purchased with the price thereof.— They have 
many followers; multitudes to-day are like these soldiers. They 
care nothing for Christ, but they would still appropriate the garments 
of Christ; in other words, they are very much concerned to hear and 
enjoy what is Christ’s, the blessings that come to us from Christ. 
But they turn their backs upon Christ Himself. Which are the 
ruling people, nations, of the earth? What made them such? Our 
own country, what sort of people were its earliest colonists—— what 
brought them to these shores? The search for religious freedom, that 
they might worship their Lord unmolested, according to the dictates 
of their conscience. But is not that Lord, by the majority of our 
citizens, lost sight of? Yet, like those soldiers, they are still in- 
terested in the garments, the blessings that come from Christ and 
His religion. Christ’s claim to be God’s Son—is this respected? 
Christ’s teaching? His Gospel? His Sacraments? Are these uni- 
versally honored and observed? Christ’s Church, His spiritual body 
on earth, is this not callously treated by the multitude, as those 
soldiers treated the body suspended above them? Aye, do we not 
daily see it happening: men so busy and intent, shaking dice in 
the great gambling hall of this world to secure a small competency, 
for insignificant gain, ignoring that wonderful and blessed tragedy 
on Calvary? “These things the soldiers did,” we may add: “Good 
Apostle St. John, these things those that are not soldiers and ought 
to know better yet do, to their everlasting shame and condemnation.” 


3. 
The Bible repeatedly speaks of the garments of salvation, of the 
robe of righteousness. “Jesus, Thy Blood and Righteousness my 
beauty are, my glorious dress.” Let us put on that robe! —as the 


Christian poet sings: 


And when Thy glory I shall see, 
And taste Thy kingdom’s pleasure, 
Thy blood shall then my purple be, 
IT’) clothe me in this treasure, ete. 


Amen. 


